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As part of the Commission for Higher Education’s study of 
two-year instructional opportunities, the Commission has 
periodically discussed working papers on a variety of topics 
over the past year: 

• Transfer of general education credit from Ivy Tech to 
four-year institutions; 

• Ivy Tech program transfer agreements with universities, 

• Methods by which secondary students can earn 
postsecondary credit; 

• Educational attainment of Indiana’s population, 

• Degree production of Indiana institutions; and 

• Mobility of postsecondary graduates. 

The present working paper discusses the structure of 
associate degrees in Indiana from a number of perspectives: 
amount of general education required, degree designations 
(e.g. A.A, A.S., A.A.S.) used by public institutions in 
concert with program major designations (e.g. Liberal Arts, 
Electrical Engineering Technology, Industrial Technology), 
and what these requirements and designations imply for 
transferability. In addition to data collected for Indiana, 
the working paper also reports data from other states and 
institutions. 
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Previous Working Papers 



Since early in 1995, the Commission for Higher Education has periodically reviewed 
working papers on- a variety of topics related to better understanding and analyzing 
two-year instructional opportunities in the state: 

• Transfer of general education credit from Ivy Tech to four year institutions; 

• Ivy Tech program transfer agreements with universities; 

• Methods by which secondary students can earn postsecondary credit; 

• Educational attainment of Indiana’s population; 

• Degree production of Indiana institutions; and 

• Mobility of postsecondary graduates. 

This working paper nearly completes the scope of activity envisioned in the original 
workplan of the project on two-year instructional opportunities. 



Before analyzing the information gathered for this working paper, it might be useful 
to review selected data previously assembled on two-year instruction. 

V.rfnrflt.innal Attainmen t and Degree Production 

In April 1995, the Commission discussed a working paper on Indiana’s educational 
attainment and degree production in national context. The analysis reported that, 
based on 1990 data, Indiana’s educational attainment levels were consistently below 
national levels (see Graph 1) with respect to associate (-14.3%), baccalaureate 
(-29.7%), and graduate/professional degrees (-11.8%). The analysis also revealed 
that Indiana’s degree production rates at the baccalaureate and 
graduate/professional levels were above the national rate (19.9% and 4.5%, 
respectively), while the state’s production rate at the associate degree level was 
14.4% below the national average. 

Degrees Awarded bv Campus. FY1995 

In FY1995, Indiana public institutions conferred a total of 7,343 associate degrees, 
20,645 baccalaureate degrees, and 5,551 master’s degrees (see Table 1). Four 
institutions conferred the vast majority of the associate degrees awarded by public 
institutions - Ivy Tech State College (2,219), Purdue University (1,653), Vincennes 
University (1,515), and Indiana University (1,331). 
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Table 1 



UNDERGRADUATE AND MASTER'S DEGREES AWARDED 
BY LEVEL AND CAMPUS, FY1995 





. Assnriato 


Bachelor's 


Master's 


Indiana University 








lU-Bloomington 


52 


5,076 


1,810 




•v;L: ; #p'99 *%. 




o 


lU-Kokomo 


Ill 


174 


21 


IU*Northwest V : 






:V- P;^22 ' 


lU-South Bend 


166 


534 


205 


lU-Southeast •' ' • • 


’* • 76 


• ppp ; r : ;::^452 


-P.SS7 


IUPUI 


532 


2,124 


608 


Subtotal-lndiana University 


1,331 


8,837 


2,833 


Purdue University 








PU-West Lafayette 


633 


5,185 


1,273 


PU-Calumet 


. 269 


.661 


124 


PU-North Central 


243 


126 


0 


lUPU-FotiWayne 


508 


697 


142 


Subtotal-Purdue University 


1,653 


6,669 


1,539 


Indiana State University 


214 


1,337 


408 


University of Southern Indiana 


158 


648 


60 


Ball State University 


253 


3,154 


711 


ISubtotal - Four-Year Institutions 


3,609 


49.1 %| 




Vincennes University 


1,515 


0 


0 


Ivy Tech State College 








ITSC Reg 01 - Gary 


117 


0 


0 


ITSC Reg 02 • South Bend 


190 


0 


0 


ITSC Reg 03 - Fort Wayne 


224 


0 


0 


ITSC Reg 04 * Lafayette 


125 


0 


0 


ITSC Reg 05 - Kokomo 


117 


0 
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ITSC Reg 06 - Munctepp 


-.••P177 


0 
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ITSC Reg 07 - Terre Haute 


166 


0 


0 


ITSC Reg 06 - Indianapolis 


330 


0 


0 


ITSC Reg 09 - Richmond 


100 


0 


0 


ITSC Reg 10 * Columbus • 


Pv^!vi83 


0 


0 


ITSC Reg 1 1 - Madison 


86 


0 


0 


ITSC Reg 12.1vanavtte B:';^ :: :' v - 


253 


0 


c 


ITSC Reg 13 - Sellersburg 


151 


0 


0 


Subtotal-Ivy Tech State College 


2,219 


0 


0 



|Subtotol^Tw<£YearjnSitubw^ 

|TotaLAinnstltt^ 7.343 20,645 5,551 "I 




Source: Commission for Higher Education, Student Information System 
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Two-year institutions conferred slightly more associate degrees (3.734 or 50.9 
percent) in FY1995 than the four-year institutions (3,609 or 49.1 percent). 



Student Movement from Two-Year to Four-Year Institutions 

In 1993, the Commission for Higher Education participated in a project funded by 
the Ford Foundation and conducted by the UCLA Center for the Study of 
Community Colleges to increase understanding of the movement of students and the 
transfer of credit from two-year institutions to four-year institutions. The Center 
collected data from states (including Indiana) on the number of students who had no 
prior college experience before entering two-year colleges in 1987, who earned at 
least 12 credits during the next four years, and who took classes at a public, in-state 
university during these same four years. 

For the nation as a whole, the UCLA Center found that 22.6 percent of students 
meeting these criteria were enrolled in a four-year institution. Using data on the 
same type of student attending Vincennes University and Ivy Tech State College, 
the analysis also revealed that 10.6 percent of Indiana two-year students, or about 
one-half the national percentage, wound up at a four-year institution. 

Recently made available data for FY1995 from Indiana’s Student Information 
System, which is the basis for the completion analysis also appearing in this agenda, 
can be reanalyzed to provide a more current Indiana point of reference for the most 
recent national data collected by the UCLA Center for the Study of Community 
Colleges. 

Although data on transfer of credit from the UCLA study is not presently available 
to the Commission, the Commission’s own Student Information System will supply 
transfer of credit beginning with the FY1996 data, which should be ready for 
analysis by the beginning months of 1997. At that time, it will be possible to report 
the number of semester credit hours that two-year students were able to transfer to 
four-year institutions. 



Questions Addressed by the Working Paper 
This working paper addresses the six following questions: 

1. How widely and how consistently are different degree designations (e.g. 

Associate of Science, Associate of Applied Science) used in Indiana? 

2. How are the different degree designations used in concert with different program 
major designations (e.g. Liberal Arts, Mechanical Engineering Technology) 

3. How many general education credit hours are typically required for each of the 
different degree designations? 
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4. What do the different degree designations imply with respect to transferability 
and employment? 

5. How do the answers to these questions for Indiana compare with what other 
states are doing? 

6. What are the recent trends in states that have technical colleges as a significant 
component of their public education systems? 



Terminology 

For purposes of this analysis, the name of a degree program (e.g. Associate of 
Science in Mechanical Engineering Technology) consists of two parts, the degree 
designation and the program major designation. The degree designation refers to 
the particular type of degree — “Associate of Arts,” “Associate of Science, Associate 
of Applied Arts,” etc. - that a student will receive upon graduation. An institution 
typically uses the degree designation in concert with a program major 
designation - “General Studies,” “Mechanical Engineering Technology,” 
“Industrial Technology,” etc. — to describe more specifically the area of emphasis the 
student has pursued during his or her studies at the institution. 

Indiana institutions, like most institutions that offer associate degrees across the 
nation, use three degree designations to describe their degree programs: the 
Associate of Arts (A. A.), the Associate in Science (A.S.), and the Associate in Applied 
Science (A.A.S.), each of which will be described in later sections. 



AACC Policy Statements 

The American Association of Community Colleges (AACC) has developed policy 
statements for A.A., A.S., and A.A.S. degree programs that can serve as a point of 
reference for subsequent discussion (see Appendix B). The statements are described 
here simply to provide a broader context for the working paper and not for any other 
purpose. 

With respect to the Associate of Arts degree, the AACC policy statement indicates 
that 



“These degrees primarily prepare the student to transfer to an 
upper division baccalaureate degree program ... The associate in 
arts degree gives emphasis to those majoring in the social 
sciences, humanities, arts, and similar subjects ... Students 
awarded associate in arts ... degrees should be accepted as 
junior level transfers in baccalaureate degree granting 
institutions." 
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According to the AACC policy statement for the Associate of Science degree, the 
A.S. has a purpose similar to that of the A. A. degree: 

* These degrees primarily prepare the student to transfer to an 
upper division baccalaureate degree program ... The general 
trend has been to offer the associate in science degree to students 
who wish to major in engineering, agriculture, or the sciences 
with heavy undergraduate requirements in mathematics and 
science ... Students awarded ... associate in science degrees 
should be accepted as junior level transfers in baccalaureate 
degree granting institutions.” 

The AACC policy statements suggest that A.A. and AS. degree programs ought to 
draw their coursework from traditional liberal arts and science academic disciplines 
(such as English, history, chemistry, and mathematics) and they should transfer 
into a four-year program and should constitute the first two years of a baccalaureate 
degree in traditional academic disciplines. This is in contrast to the AACC policy 
statement for the Associate of Applied Science: 

• Although the objective of the Associate in Applied Science 
degree is to enhance employment opportunities, some 
baccalaureate-granting institutions have developed upper 
division programs to recognize this degree for transfer of credits. 

This trend is applauded and encouraged ... 

"AAS degree curricula should be articulated with receptive and 
appropriate four-year institutions through the cooperative 
planning and implementation of transfer agreements including 
two + two curricula. Although AAS degree programs are 
designed primarily to prepare students for employment, they can 
no longer be considered terminal ... Further education, 
including work toward a baccalaureate degree, should be 
anticipated for AAS degree graduates .. However, the 
occupational outcomes of AAS degree programs should not be 
subverted to the transfer potential. ” 



Associate of Arts Degree Programs 
Liberal/Gep frTftl Arts or Studies 

Four of Indiana’s seven public institutions offer A. A. programs in Liberal/General 
Arts or Studies (see Table 2A). Two of the institutions (Indiana University and 
Vincennes University) use the term Liberal Arts or Liberal Studies to describe 
Associate of Arts programs that provide students with a broad exposure to the 
liberal arts. Two other institutions (Ball State University and Indiana State 
University) use the terms General Arts or Studies to describe similar programs at 
their institutions. The AA. degree programs in Liberal/General Arts or Studies at 
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these institutions require between 30*38 student credit hours in core general 
education courses, in addition to 30 or so credit hours in electives to complete the 
associate degree requirements. 

Purdue University and the University of Southern Indiana offer A.A. degrees, but 
not in Liberal/General Arts or Studies. Ivy Tech State College, which offers a 
limited number (37) of general education courses in support of its technical 
programs and whose primary mission is clearly tied to the offering of career-oriented 
instruction, does not offer any Associate of Arts degree programs. 

In all cases, the A.A. in Liberal/General Arts or Studies is designed to have all or 
almost all of the credits transfer into a baccalaureate degree. 

Otfrpr A-A- Programs 

The five public, four-year universities, along with Vincennes University, offer a 
limited number of Associate of Arts degree programs in fields other than 
Liberal/General Arts or Studies (see Table 2B). In some cases, the degree programs 
consist of a specific Liberal Arts discipline (e.g. English at Vincennes University) or a 
subset of Liberal Arts disciplines (e.g. Behavioral Sciences at Vincennes University) 
rather than Liberal Arts, which implies course requirements in all of the liberal arts. 

In other cases, the A.A. degree program is career oriented - e.g. Jazz and 
Commercial Music (IU), Early Childhood Development (Purdue), Business 
Administration (Ball State), Aviation Flight Technology (Indiana State), and 
General Communications (Southern Indiana). In still other cases, the A.A. degree 
program is a pre-professional program (e.g. Pre-Law and Pre-Optometry at 
Vincennes). 

The A.A. degrees described in this section generally require about the same number 
of credit hours in core general education courses as A. A. degrees in Liberal/General 
Arts or Studies. However, in at least two AA. programs -- one at IU and the other 
at Ball State — the core general education credits is considerably less (12 and 16, 
respectively). Like the A.A. in Liberal Arts programs, the AA. programs in a subset 
of Liberal Arts disciplines and the pre-professional programs are designed for 
transfer into a baccalaureate program. The A. A. programs in career-oriented fields 
are not designed for transfer into a four-year degree, although it appears that in 
practice they do transfer a significant amount of coursework. 

Associate of Science Degree Programs 

Each of Indiana’s seven public institutions offers Associate of Science degree 
programs, and at each institution the A.S. designation is most frequently used in 
association with a career-oriented field — e.g. Nursing, Electrical Engineering 
Technology, Printing, Computer Information Systems. 

Based on the sample of programs used in this analysis, the core general education 
requirements for A.S. degrees range from 16 to 42 semester credit hours (see Table 
3). Three public institutions - Indiana University, Purdue University, and Ball 
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ASSOCIATE OF ARTS (AA.) DEGREES IN SPECIFIC MAJORS: 
GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS AT INDIANA PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
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liversity of Southern Indiana 34 Only one program is ottered (General 

Communications). The degree is career oriented and 
has an A.S. option. The A.A. degree also requires 12 
credit hours of foreign language. 
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ASSOCIATE OF SCIENCE (AS.) DEGREES: 

GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS AT INDIANA PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
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State University -- have core general education requirements that are program 
specific. At the other four public institutions, the core general education 
requirements are campus-specific or, in the case of Ivy Tech, system-specific. Ivy 
Tech State College, which underwent a significant curriculum revision several years 
ago, has in place a system-wide guideline indicating that core general education 
requirements should constitute 40 percent (24-42 hours) of the total number of 
semester credit hours required for the Associate in Science degree. 

At each of the seven public Indiana institutions, the AS. designation implies that a 
significant amount of the credit earned in the associate degree will transfer into a 
baccalaureate degree. 



Associate of Applied Science Degree Programs 

Three public institutions (Indiana University, Ball State University, and the 
University of Southern Indiana) do not offer any Associate in Applied Science degree 
programs (see Table 4). Three other public institutions offer either only one A.A.S. 
program (Indiana State University and Vincennes University) or just two A.A.S. 
programs (Purdue University). 

Only Ivy Tech State College uses the A.A.S. designation extensively. In fact, until 
fairly recently (November, 198 .'X the only degree designation authorized for Ivy 
Tech was the Associate in Applied Science. Consequently, the vast majority of Ivy 
Tech associate degree programs still cany the A.A.S. designation. At Ivy Tech, the 
A.A.S. designation generally does not imply significant transfer of credit to a 
baccalaureate degree program, although it should be noted that some Indiana 
independent institutions, as well as some out-of-state institutions, will accept all or 
almost all of the credits earned in an Ivy Tech associate degree, including A.A.S. 
degrees. 

Ivy Tech State College, which underwent a significant curriculum revision several 
years ago, has in place a system-wide guideline indicating that core general 
education requirements should constitute 30 percent (18-24 hours) of the total 
number of semester credit hours required for the Associate in Applied Science 
degree. 



Number of Associate Degree Programs Offered 

According to the Commission for Higher Education’s Academic Program Inventory 
(API), Indiana public institutions are authorized to offer a total of 637 associate 
degree programs, including off-campus sites, which are counted as separate 
programs. As suggested previously, the majority of these programs (377 or 69 
percent) are designated Associate of Science programs (see Table 6). The number of 
A.S. degree programs offered by public campuses ranges from five (IU-Southeast) to 
119 (Vincennes University). 
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ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE (Aj\-S.) DEGREES: 

GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS AT INDIANA PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
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Table 5 



A 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAMS AT INDIANA PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
BY DEGREE DESIGNATION 



A.S. 

Degrees 



Indiana University Bloomington 


8 


Indiana University East 


7 


Indiana University Kokomo 


6 


Indiana University Northwest 


10 


Indiana University South Bend 


11 


Indiana University Southeast 


5 


IUPUI 


20 


Subtotal • Indiana University 


67 


Purdue University-West Lafayette 


52 


Purdue University-Calumet 


13 


Purdue University-North Central 


11 


tPFW 


27 


Subtotal - Purdue University 


103 


Ball State University 


14 


Indiana State University 


10 


University of Southern Indiana 


17 


Vincennes University 


119 


ITSC-Gary 


5 


ITSC-South Bend 


4 


ITSC-Ft. Wayne 


4 


ITSC-Lafayette 


4 


ITSC-Kokomo 


6 


ITSOMuncie 


2 


ITSC-Terre Haute 


2 


ITSC-Indianapolis 


5 


ITSC-Richmond 


3 


JTSC-Cokimbua 


5 


ITSC-Madison 


3 


ITSC-Evanevlie 


3 


ITSC-Sellersburg 


1 


Subtotal • ITSC 


47 


Total - All Institutions 


377 


Percent 


59.2% 







Total Number 


A.A.S. 


A.A. 


of Associate 


Degrees 


Degrees 


Degrees 


0 


1 


9 


0 


2 


9 


0 


1 


7 


0 


2 


12 


0 


5 


16 


0 


2 


7 


0 


3 


23 


0 


16 


63 


1 


0 


53 


1 


2 


16 


0 


1 


12 


0 


1 


26 


2 


4 


109 


0 


12 


26 


1 


4 


15 


0 


0 


17 


0 


4 


123 


32 


0 


37 


23 


0 


27 


16 


0 


20 


13 


0 


17 


14 


0 


20 


26 


0 


27 


15 


0 


17 


19 


o 


24 


11 


0 


14 


15 


0 


20 


8 


0 


11 


14 


0 


17 


12 


0 


13 


217 


0 


264 



220 40 637 

34.5% 6.3% 100.0% 



Note: A.S. column Incudes A.S./A.A.S. and A.S./A.A. combinations 
A.A. column Includes Associate In General Studies 

Four Purdue programs with unique designations (e.g. Associate in Consumer and Family Sciences) have been 
O' E Agenda 184 excluded from this count 
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The second most frequently used designation for two-year degrees (220 or 35 
percent) is the Associate of Applied Science. Virtually all of the A.A.S. degree 
programs offered by public institutions are offered at Ivy Tech. 



The least used designation for two-year degrees is the Associate of Arts MO or six 
percent of all programs). 



Degrees Conferred 6j Program Major: Indiana and the Nation 

For the nation as a whole in 1990, public, two-year institutions conferred about ten 
times more associate degrees than public, four-year institutions (339,000 versus 
35 000 respectively - see Table 6). In Indiana for that same year, public two-year 
and four-year institutions conferred about the same number of associate degrees. 

For purposes of this analysis, associate degrees inferred were ^gregated into 
program major general fields, with all other fields lumped together in a 
aggregate field. Indiana four-year institutions conferred associate degrees in 
roughly the same proportion in program major fields, with two exceptions. India 
public universities conferred proportionally fewer associate degrees in e 
Liberal/General Studies area than did public universities nationwide (18.3 percent 
and 25.0 percent, respectively), whereas just the opposite is true m Engineering 
Technologies (20.1 percent and 11.8 percent, respectively). The Furdue-West 
Lafayette School of Technology is a significant factor in explaining the relatively 
higher of engineering technology associate degrees conferred by Indiana 
universities. 

With respect to degrees conferred by two-year institutions, Indiana s ^ttern seems 
to be more divergent from the national pattern, with three aggregate fields of study 
differing significantly. Nationally, two-year institutions confer^ pmportionally 
many more associate degrees in Liberal/General Studies than did Indiana two-year 
institutions (32.1 percent and 6.2 percent, respectively). In two fields, Indiana two- 
year institutions conferred relatively many more degrees than the nation as a whole 
- Business (32.3 percent and 21.8 percent, respectively) and Trade and Industrial 
(20.1 percent and 4.7 percent, respectively). 

Information from Other States 

To put information from Indiana in context, information was gathered from (1) 
institutions outside Indiana on degree designations, cumcular requirements, and 
transfer expectations and (2) other state systems regarding recent policy 
developments. 

fnftt.itutional Data 

A principal focus of data collection and analysis from two-year and four-year 
institutions in other states had to do with the extent to which degree designations 
were associated with transfer and/or employment objectives (see Appendix B). 
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Table 6 

ASSOCIATE DEGREES CONFERRED IN MAJOR PROGRAM CATEGORIES 
FOR INDIANA AND THE U.S., 1990 
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Associate of Applied Science degrees were generally found to be associated primarily 
with employment objectives, although some instances were found in which transfer 
objectives were also associated with the A.A.S. The Associate of Science degrees 
generally had credit transfer as the primary objective, although many A.S. degree 
programs - like A.S. degree programs in Indiana - also had an employment 
objective as well. 

Stfltp Systems 

Thirteen states besides Indiana have technical, two-year colleges as a significant 

component of their public sector: Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, 

Georgia, Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin. Eleven of the thirteen states (all but Arkansas and 
Georgia) were contacted to determine similarities and differences with Indiana 
regarding system structure, mission, program offerings, and transferability of 
courses. 

Of the eleven states, some only have technical colleges or technical community 
colleges, whereas other states have technical colleges or technical community 
colleges in addition to comprehensive community colleges (see Appendix C). 
Comprehensive community colleges put strong emphasis on both the collegiate 
transfer function, which implies a wide array of general education courses, and the 
technical education function, which emphasizes career preparation and 
employability. In contrast, technical colleges focus primarily on providing career- 
oriented, terminal degree programs designed for immediate employment, and do not 
focus on the college transfer aspect. Technical colleges usually offer a limited 
number of general education courses, all of which are in close support of the 
technical coursework. 

With the exception of Delaware, all eleven states contacted for this working paper 
are undergoing significant changes to their systems. Two states — Maine and 
Minnesota - illustrate the kind of far-reaching changes that some states are 
considering. 

In Maine, the state legislature has created a specific short-term Commission to 
review the role of the Maine technical college system. It is charged with making 
recommendations to the legislature about methods to increase access and 
achievement in the state. This Commission arose out of strong concern for what 
legislators perceived as a low education attainment rate for the state. The 
Commission is examining the state’s role in “expanding the delivery oftwo-year 
postsecondary education - specifically community college services." Of primary 
interest in Maine is expanding the liberal studies core to “greatly increase transfer ^ 
opportunities for students with minimal changes to the institutional infrastructure. 

Minnesota is currently undergoing an overhaul of its postsecondary system as a 
result of a 1991 legislative mandate. The mandate resulted in the 1995 merger at 
the state level of the governance bodies of the community college, technical college, 
and college and university systems. The three systems merged into overarching 
governing system the Minnesota State College and University Sy item. As part of 
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this legislative mandate, many of the state's community and technical colleges in 
close proximity are merging. The remaining distinct community or technical 
colleges are required to establish strong collaborative arrangements to provide 
students with full range of services. 

See Table 7 for additional observations on states contacted for this review. 



Findings and Conclusions 



1 . With respect to the most frequently employed associate degree designation in 
Indiana, the Associate of Science, all seven Indiana public institutions appear to 
be using this degree designation consistently. Each institution typically uses 
the A.S. designation for degree programs that have two purposes: they are 
career-oriented (i.e. they have immediate employment objectives) and they 
imply transfer, to a significant extent, into a baccalaureate program. 

2. Indiana public institutions routinely use the A.S. designation for career-oriented 
degree programs, a practice that differs from AACC policy statements. It 
appears that, like Indiana colleges and universities, many institutions in other 
states also use the A.S. designation for career-oriented degree programs. 

3. The Associate of Applied Science designation is now used almost exclusively by 
Ivy Tech. 

4. In principle, the A.A.S. designation at Ivy Tech is intended to signify that a 
transfer agreement has not been developed with a four-year institution. In 
practice - and with increasing frequency, especially with independent 
institutions - Ivy Tech A.A.S. degree programs transfer credits, large amounts 
in some cases, either through course-by-course arrangements or through 
program articulation agreements. 

5. At Indiana public institutions, the Associate of Arts designation is used 
infrequently and most often to designate a Liberal Arts or General Studies 
degree program. A few institutions use the AA. designation in connection with 
career-oriented or pre-professional degree programs. 

6. Indiana public institutions have very few associate degree programs that use a 
unique or uncommon degree designation, i.e. something other than an A.S., 
A.A.S., or A.A. 

7. The core general education requirements for associate degrees at Indiana public 
institutions generally fall within the 24-36 semester credit hour range, although 
some general education requirements are less than 24 credit hours, or in a few 
cases, are more than 36 hours. 
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8. Indiana has an unusual ratio of associate degrees conferred by public two-year 
institutions to associate degrees conferred by public four-year institutions (10:1 
for the nation, 1:1 for Indiana). 

9. Most states with a significant technical college presence in their public sector 
are actively engaged in major efforts to provide or expand transfer opportunities 
for associate degree graduates. 

10. Each reflecting their unique set of circumstances, states with public technical 
colleges are using a variety of approaches to enhance transfer opportunities, 
including: 

a) merger of two-year campuses; 

b) merger of two- and four-year system governance structures; 

c) expansion of general education offerings at technical colleges; 

d) addition of technical programs to off-campus, lower-division university 
centers; 

e) elimination of two-year programs from four-year institutions; 

f) institution-to-institution agreements; 

g) systemwide agreements; 

h) common course numbering systems; and 

i) common general education core requirements. 

1 1 . The impetus for these efforts also reflects diversity, including: 

a) legislative mandates; 

b) blue ribbon panels, 

c) state agency policies; and 

d) institutional initiatives. 
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Expanding Community College Service in Maine: The Role of the Maine Technical College System k Working Paper* January 1996. 
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Appendix A 



SELECTED OUT-OF-STATE DEGREES: 
DEGREE DESIGNATIONS AND PURPOSES 



State 


Campus 


Degree 


Purpose 


Florida 


Miami-Dade Community 
College 


AA 


Transfer 

Employment 




AS 


Iowa 


Des Moine Area 
Community College 


AA 


Transfer 

Transfer 




AS 






AAS 


Employment 


Illinois 




AGS 


Unspecified 

Transfer 


College of DuPage 


AA 




AS 


Transfer 






AAS 


Employment 






AGS 


Meet personal interests 




Elgin Community College 


AA 


Transfer 




AS 


Transfer 






AAS 


Employment - some 
transfer possible 






ALS 


Indiv. goals - Transfer 
and Employment 




Joliet Junior College 


AA 


Transfer 




AS 


Transfer 






AAS 


Employment - some 
transfer possible 




South Suburban College 


AA 


Transfer 




AS 


Transfer 






AAS 


Employment 




Southern Illinois 
University at 


AAS 


Employment 




Carbondale 








William Rainey Harper 
College 


AA 


Transfer 

Transfer 




AS 






AAS 


Employment 




Kentucky 
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Michigan 



Minnesota 



Missouri 



New York 



Ohio 
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Murray State University AA 

AS 

ASVTE 



Ferris State University AA 

AS 

AAS 

AAA 

Wayne County AA 

Community College 

AS 

AAS 

AGS 



West Shore Community AA 
College 

AS 

AAAS 

Minneapolis Community AA 
College 

AS 

Normandale Community AA 
College 

AS 

AAS 

St. Louis Community AA 

College 

AS 

AAS 

Nassau Community AA 

College 

AS 

AAS 



Cincinnati State AA 

Technical & Community 
College 

AS 

AAS 

AAB 

AIS 

37 



Unspecified 
Unspecified 
Specific Program 
Transfer 

Transfer 

Transfer 

Employment + Transfer 
Internal Transfer 

Transfer 

Transfer 
Employment 
Employment or 
Transfer 

Transfer 

Transfer 

Employment 

Transfer 

Employment + Transfer 

Transfer 

Employment 

Employment 

Transfer 

Transfer 

Employment 

Transfer 

Transfer + Employment 
Employment - some 
transfer possible 

Transfer 



Transfer 

Employment 

Employment 

Employment 





ATS 


Employment 


Columbus State 


AA 


Transfer 


Community College 




AS 


Transier 




AAS 


Employment 




ATS 


Employment 


Cuyahoga Community 


AA 


Transfer 


College 




AS 


Transfer 




AAS 


Employment 




AAB 


Employment 




ATS 


Employment 


Ohio State Agricultural 


AS 


Transfer 


Technical Institute 




AAS 


Employment 




ATS 


Employment 


Sinclair Community 


AA 


Transfer 


College 




AS 


Transfer 




AAS 


Employment 




AIS 


Employment or 
Transfer 




ATS 


Individual Goals 


Stark Technical College 


AAS 


Employment 




AAB 


Employment 




ATS 


Employment 




ADN 


Employment 


University of Cincinnati 


AA 


Transfer 


Clermont College 




AAS 


Employment 




AAB 


Employment 


Oregon _ 


Chemeketa Community 


AA 


Transfer 


College 




AAS 


Employment 




AGS 


Transfer or 
Employment 


South Carolina 


Trident Technical College AA 


Transfer + General 
Knowledge 




AS 


Transfer + General 
Knowledge 




A. in ... 


Employment 
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[Specific 
Field, e.g. 
Agriculture] 



Tennessee 



Wisconsin 



Shelby State Community 


AA 


Transfer 


College 




AS 


Transfer 




AAS 


Employment 


Blackhaw*. Technical 


Associate 


Employment 


College 


Degree 




Gateway Technical 


AAS 


Employment 


College 


Madison Area Technical 


AA 


General Education + 


College 




Employment 


AAS 


Employment 




AAA 


Employment 


Milwaukee Area 


AA 


Transfer 


Technical College 




AAS 


Employment; some 
transfer agreements 
exist 




AAA 


Employment; some 



transfer agreements 
exist 



AA - Associate of Arts 

AAA - Associate of Applied Arts 

AAAS - Associate of Applied Arts & Sciences 

AAB • Associate of Applied Business 

AAS • Associate of Applied Science 

ADN - Associate Degree of Nursing 

AGS - Associate of General Studies 

AIS • Associate of Individualized Study 

ALS • Associate of Liberal Studies 

AS - Associate of Science 

ASVTE - Assoc' .te of Science of Vocational-Technical Education 
ATS - Associate of Technical Study (or Science) 
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POLICY STATEMENTS BY THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
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AACC Policy Statement, 



The Associate Degree 



The Associate Decree 

The associate degree program is hereby affirmed as central to 
the mission of the community, technical, and juniorcollege. 
The associate degree reflects the larger goals of educational 
attainment the institution holds for its students. It is a means 
through which the institution developsand maintains integ- 
rity in its educational programs. When appropriately defined, 
the associate degree becomes an integrating force for the 
institution, serves asan important student guide, and requires 
commitment on the part of the student for program completion. 

Emphasison the associate degree program indicates to fac- 
ulty, administrators, students, and society that the commu- 
nity, technical, and junior college has a vision of what it 
means to be an educated person and affirms the college's 
commitment to program continuity, coherence, and comple- 
tion. The associate degree must indicate that the holder has 
developed proficiencies sufficient to prepare for upper divi- 
sion collegiate work, or to enter directly into a specific 
occupation with confidence. The degree should be awarded 
only for completion of a coherent program of study designed 
for a specific purpose. 

The Responsibility for Quality 

The institution offering an associate degree assumes a re- 
sponsibility to students a nd the public to establish and main- 
tain excellence in all educational programs. In offering such 
a degree program the individual institution recognizes the 
obligation to certify that the student receiving the degree has 
indeed attained associate degree levels of achievement. When 
an institution awards the associate degree it is providing the 
individual with the currency to negotiate the next step, 
whether that step be into full-time employment or into a 
baccalaureate degree program. The associate degree should 
be recognized by employersand baccalaureate degree grant- 
ing institutions as the best indication that a student has 
attained the knowledgeand skills necessary toentera field of 
work or an upper division college program. 

Quality community, technical, and junior colleges demand 
substantial investments, and the investments return great 
dividends to individuals and to our nation. Because of the 
investment required to build and maintain a quality pro- 
gram, the insti tution has a professional obligation to develop 
programs where resources are sufficient to ensure quality. In 
addition, the institution, in partnership with thecommuni- 
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ties it serves, must provide straightforward information to 
appropria te decision makers about the resources required to 
maintain a quality program. 

Organization of the Curriculum 

Working under the direction of the appropriate administra- 
tive leaders, it is the responsibility of the teaching faculty and 
academic staff to design, monitor, and evaluate the specific 
associate degree programs offered by the institution. This 
process should involve consultation with others, both inside 
and outside the institution. The associate degree program 
links learning that has gone before with learning that will 
come after. Therefore, those concerned with framing the 
associate degree requirements must not approach the task in 
isolation. Full attention must be given to continuity in learn- 
ing as well as to the proficiencies required for an individual 
toachievecareersatisfaction. Community college leadersare 
encouraged to maintain a continuing dialogue with high 
school administratorsand faculty, as wellaswith college and 
university decision makers, with regard to program scope 
and sequence. The student should experience little or no loss 
of continuity, or lossof credits, when moving from one level 
of education to another. 

The resulting associate degree program should consist of a 
coherent and tightly knit sequence of courses capped by an 
evaluation process that measures the outcomes of the learn- 
ing process, either at the course level, comprehensively, or 
both. All degree programs must include the opportunity for 
the student to demonstrate proficiency in the use of language 
and computation, for whatever their career goals, students 
will be called upon to exercise competence in these areas. 

In addition, all associate degree programs should reflect 
those characteristics that help define what constitutes an 
educated person. Such characteristics include a level of gen- 
eral education that enables the individual to understand and 
appreciate his/her culture and environment; the develop- 
ment of a system of personal values based on accepted ethics 
that lead tocivicand.social responsibility; and the attainment 
of skills in analysis, communication, qualification, and syn- 
thesis necessary for further growth as a lifespan learner and 
a productive member of society. It is understood that not all 

of these elementsareattained fully through organized courses, 

but that the intellectual and social climate of the institution 
and the variety of other educational activities engaged in by 
students may play an important part. It Ismymhefft ujron 
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the institution to develop appropriate procedures to assess 
required leaminggained outside the formal course structure. 

The Associate in Arts ano Associate in Science Decrees 

These degrees primarily prepare the student to transfer to an 
upperdivisionbaccalaureatedegreeprogram.Programs lead- 
ing to these degrees are similar in nature. The general trend 
has been to offer the associate in science degree to students 
who wish to major in engineering, agriculture, or the sciences 
with heavy undergraduate requirements in mathematicsand 
science. The associate in arts degree gives emphasis to those 
majoring in the social sciences, humanities, arts, and similar 
subjects. However, it should be noted that the distinction 
between the two degrees and the eventual baccalaureate 
major has become somewhat blurred in recent years. Stu- 
dents awarded associate in arts or associate in science de- 
grees should be accepted as junior level transfers in baccalau- 
reate degree granting institutions. 

Associate in Applied Science Decree 

The second type of degree program is designed to lead the 
individual directly to employment in a specific career. While 
the titles given these degrees vary considerably among com- 
munity, technical, and junior colleges, the most common title 
is associate in applied science. Other titles used are associate 
in business, associate in data processing or other specific 
occupations, and associate in applied arts and sciences. It 
should be noted that the number of degrees awarded in these 
occupational areas has been increasing in the last two de- 
cades. In some instances, particularly in the health-related 
fields, the degree is a prerequisite for taking a licensing 
examination. Some institutions belong to voluntary special- 
ized accrediting agencies that setqualitativeand quantitative 
degree standards for their programs. Although the objective 
of the associate in applied science degree is to enhance 
employment opportunities, some baccalaureate degree grant- 
ing institutions have developed upper division programs to 
recognize this degree for transfer of credits. This trend is 
applauded and encouraged. 

Associate Decree Titles 

In recent years there has been a proliferation of titles of 
associate degrees. This has been true especially in occupa- 
tional areas where some institutions offer many different 
degrees in specific technologies. In an attempt to reduce the 
numberof these degrees and toa void confusion as to the level 
of academic achievement attained, it is highly recommended that: 

a. The titles associate in arts and associate in science 
degrees be used without further designation. 

b. The associate in applied science degree may have 
additional designations to denote special fields of 
study such as nursing, computer technology, or law 
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c. For all associate degrees the transcript of a student 
should reveal the exact nature of the program com- 
pleted and whether courses are recommended for 
transfer to baccalaureate degree programs. 

d. The names or designations used for associate de- 
grees be limited to the above three times. 

Guidelines for the Evaluation of Procrams 

Many factors may mter into the evaluation of associate 
degree programs. The most basic and important elements 
relate to the objectives the institution itself has set for the 
degree program. Does the program, for example, provide the 
foundation in general education the institution has set as a 
goal? Does the program provide students with the competen- 
cies required to compete successfully in a career role? The 
evaluation of degree programs should create a continuing 
dialogue within the institution concerning associate degree 
quality and the relative success of the college's graduates. 
Creative faculties will find many effective ways of assessing 
their degree programs. The systematic follow-up of the 
college's graduates must not be overlooked as a necessary evalu- 
ation tool. 

ideally, the evaluation of associate degree programs in com- 
munity, technical, and juniorcollegesshould beaccomplished 
by the institutions. themselves and not by state or federal 
agencies. Regional accred itingassociat ions serve asself-regu- 
latory bodies to help institutions monitor and evaluate the 
quality of their associate degree programs. In order that 
accountability for such evaluations may be clearly under- 
stood, institutions should designate institution-wide over- 
sight bodies toevaluate the continuing balance and quality of 
associate degree programs. 

Looking Ahead , 

This policy statement is limited to the associate degree, thus 
leaving unexamined a host of other important elementsof the 
community, technical, and junior college mission. These in- 
stitutions are attended by many individuals for valid reasons 
other than obtaining a degree. Continuing education and 
non-credit courses are also reaffirmed as important to the 
mission of community, technical, and junior colleges. Noth- 
ing in this policy statement should be interpreted as discour- 
aging colleges from admitting students who do not have 
degree objectives to all courses for which they are qualified 
and from which they will benefit. 

While this policy statement is limited to a definition of the 
askxriate degree, it is recognized that further work should be 
pursued to define other community college outcome mea- 
sures. Such study is important to the future of community, 
technical, and junior colleges, particularly as they attempt to 
influence funding agencies and legislators, and to meet a 
greater diversity of individual human need. 
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AACC Policy Statement 



The Associate in Applied Science Degree 



Adopted April 1987 

Introduction 

The quality of American education is a prime issue of na- 
tional concern in this decade. The gulf between societal 
expectation and realization was first identified in the elemen- 
tary and second ary schools with the label of mediocrity being 
liberally applied. Soon after, higher education also came 
under scrutiny. By the early 1980's, the American Associa- 
tion of Community Colleges (AACC) had already begun a 
study of the Associate Degree which servesas thecurriculum 
base for the 1,200 community, technical, and junior colleges 
in the nation. The conclusions and recommendations of this 
study provided basic guidelines for the associate degree 
which were accepted as an official policy statement by the 
Board of Directors of AACC in July of 1984. 

The dialogue within the two-year college community gener- 
ated by this statement has sparked a closer look at a specific 
type of associate degree — the Associate in Applied Science 
(AAS). This most recentand perhaps most promising variant 
is designed primarily to prepare students for immediate 
employment in a career field without foregoing the opportu- 
nity for further education. The AACC Policy Statement in- 
cluded the following reference to the Associate in Applied 
Science Degree: 



The second type of degree program is designed to 
lead the individual directly to employment in a 
specific career. While the titles given these degrees 
vary considerably amongcommunity, technical, and 
junior colleges, the most common title is Associate in 
Applied Science. Other titles used are Associate in 
Business, Associate in Data Processing orother spe- 
cific occupations, and Associate in Applied Arts and 
Sciences. It should be noted that the number of 
degrees awarded in these occupational areas has 
been increasing in the last two decades. In sorcre 
instances, particularly in the health-related fields, 
the degree is a prerequisite for taking a licensing 
examination. Some institutions belong to voluntary 
specialized accrediting agencies that set qualitative 
degree standards for their programs. Although the 
objective of the Associate in Applied Science degree 
is to enhance employment opportunities, some bac- 
calaureate degree granting institutions have devel- 
oped upper division programs to recognize this 
degree for transferof credits. This trend is appla uded ^ 
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and encouraged. 

Postsecondary occupational education, including AAS de- 
gree programs, increased dramatically between 1960 and 
1970. According to the National Center for Educational Sta- 
tistics, 43% of all associate degrees awarded in this decade 
were occupational in nature. By 1980, according to the pre- 
liminary presentation of the AACC National Task Force to 
Redefine the Associate Degree, this figure had risen to 625%. 
The AAS degree, or similar occupational degrees, had be- 
come the choice of the majority of community, technical, and 
junior college graduates. 

Statement of Purpose 

In response to this trend, the National Council for Occupa- 
tional Education (NCOE), an affiliate of AACC, saw avail- 
able an urgent need to identify criteria leadingtoward excel- 
lence in the AAS degree so that it may become the corner- 
stone for a national program of human resource develop- 
ment. It will then become more effective for a wide range of 
occupational education and as a national employment cre- 
dential. 

In the interest of brevity, as well as avoiding areas already 
dealt with in other recent reports of undergraduate educa- 
tion, this report isprimarily concerned with the scope, form, 
substance, and image of the degree — all ina national context. 
As in the preceding work of the AACC National Task Force 
to Redefine the Associate Degree, theoverall objective of this 
report is to clarify the function of this specific associate 
degree and to recommend ways of strengthening it. This 
report proposes, with ample feedback from the field, criteria 
for excellence in AAS degree programs. 



Criteria for Excellence in AAS Decree Programs 

1. Associate degree programs designed primarily for immediate 
emplot/ment should be designated as an Associate in Applied 
Science Degree Program. 

Considerable variation in associate degree titles exist across 
the nation, particularly in occupational education. Although 
some states use the Associate in Science (AS) degree to 
designate two- year occupational programs, by far the more 
common usage is the AAS. Common degree terminology 
should improve national visibility, reduce confusion in our 
mobile economic society, increase the creditQ)jty/(^Dft 
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degre e, and form the basis for a nationwide program of 
human resource development. 

1 The AAS degree should be identified with a specialty designation. 

This identification of a specialty or major, currently common 
practice in many institutions^ implies relevant preparation 
foremployment in a spedficarea of work. Even though there 
are advantages in labeling the d egr ee program as specifically 
as possible, this should not preclude designations that cover 
a field of study rather than a single specialty, e.g.. Associate 
in Applied Science Degree in Health Occupations. 

3. AAS degree programs must be responsive to the employment 
needs of business industry, public agencies, the military, and 
entrepreneurship. 

The angle most important purpose of the AAS degree is to 
prepare students to enter directly into specific occupations. 
For the degre e to achieve greater acceptance as an employ- 
ment credential, effective articulation must be developed 
between the educational institution and the employersof the 
AAS degree graduates. The most important facet of the 
linkage with employers is the maintenance of a timely and 
effective curriculum reflecting current practices in the 
work world. This relationship with employers, however, 
breaks with academic tradition in that AAS degree cur- 
ricula are not initiated and developed solely within the 
educational institution. This partnership between the in- 
stitutions and the potential employer needs to be nurtured 
continuously. 

4. All components of the AAS degree requirements should be- 
come outcome oriented. 

Common practice in highereducation is to define course and 
program requirements in terms of subject matter topics. 
Instead, faculty and academic officers from alt components 
of the program should develop and disseminatea statement 
of the course and program outcomes that students must 
achieve. While not all of the course and program outcomes 
can easily be measured, there remains a responsibility to 
define the knowledge, skills, and attitudes students are 
expected to attain. It is expected that this outcome orienta- 
tion will apply to all components of the degree, including 
general education, related studies, and technical specialty 
courses. Evaluation measures and procedures should be 
routinely utilized to assess the adequacy of each course in 
meeting stated outcomes. Special attention should be given 
to measuring the success of graduates on the job. 

5. The AAS degree requirements should be limited to 60 to 72 
semester credit hours or 90 to 7 08 quarter credit hours. 

There is a growing tendency to expand credit hour require* 
ments for occupational programs to meet a variety of pres- 
sures including those from specialized accreditation and 
licensure agencies. Semester credit hours beyond 60 (90 
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quarter hours) lengthen and intensify the program beyond 
the normal academic load. Fifteen credit hours per term is a 
reasonable and challenging load for full-time students. Re- 
quirements beyond 60 semester hours (90 quarter hours) 
should be fully justified in terms of program outcomes. 
Remedial and developmental work should be in addition to 
the collegiate level requirements of the degree program but 
should, whenever possible, be pursued concurrent with skill 
training to enhance intent and relevance. 

6. The technical specialty component of the AAS degree should 
constitute 50% to 75% of the course credits. 

Although general education is increasingly more important 
in an informational society, the credibility of occupational 
programs rests with the ability of the AAS degree graduate 
to function at the technical and mid-management level. The 
technical specialty component should emphasize an applies- 
tionsorientation through laboratory, dinicaland work expe- 
riences sufficient to qualify for entry-level employment. 

7. The general education component of AAS degree programs 
shotdd constitute a minimumof25% of the course credits xvith 
the combination of general education and related studies 
constituting up to 50% of the course credits. 

There is an increased recognition of the importance of gen- 
eral education and related studies as integral components of 
occupational education. Increasingly, the ability to think, 
reason, compute, communicate and adapt to change are 
essential if workers at all levelsare to remain employable and 
cope with the expanding knowledge base. General education 
also includes human development in civic, consumer, envi- 
ronmental, and social responsibilities. Related studies typi- 
cally achieve a dual purpose of enhancing general human 
development and providing a basic foundation for the pur- 
suit of more advanced occupational goals. General education 
and related studies outcomes should be identified, imple- 
mented, and measured by the institution. 

8. Although open admission to the institution for all adults is a 
cardinal characteristic of most community, technical, and 
junior colleges, minimum criteria for admission toAASdegree 
programs are essential. 

Admission requirements should be established on an indi- 
vidual program basis to assure that the entering student has 
a reasonable probability for success and that course and 
program standards are maintained. Where appropriate, 
preassessment should be included in all admission require- 
ments. Such requirements must be accompanied by maxi- 
mum opportunities for access to programs by students who 
do not initially meet the organized requirements. Develop- 
mentalorpretechnical certificate programs, tutoring and/or 
special laboratory assistance are examples of how this may 
be^ccomplished. 
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. 9. AASdegreeprogramsshouldbesupportedby student services 
designed systematically for the needs of career-oriented 
students. 

• As a result of the vigorous growth of occupation programs, 
student services now play a much larger and more im- 
portant, even critical, role in student success than previ- 
ously. Some colleges have even expanded the definition 
of "student* to include the entire community of the 
adult work force and now offer services to the currently 
employed and the unemployed. Occupational education 
has thus expanded horizons and markets of two-year 
Institutions immeasurably but must now provide for 
success and promotability as well as entry into employ- 
ment. Continuous interaction with students should begin 
with preadmission testing, assessment, and counseling to 
assure a reasonable match of student aspirations and 
skills with programmatic requirements and expecta- 
tions. These services should include career development 
activities which lead to successful placement and/or transfer. 

10. A curriculum structure with multiple exit/re-entry points 
should be considered for the AAS degree whenever possible. 

A multiple exit/ re-entry structure for the AAS degree has 
distinct advantages for many students who because of work, 
family or other obligations do not complete the AAS degree 
in a continuous mode. Such students necessarily take advan- 
tage of convenient "stop-outs" where they can complete a 
segment of the program with some degree of closure before 
going further. One such common "building block" approach 
is a series of certificates which represent flexible com ponents 
of the AAS degreeprogram that mayeventuallybe converted 
into the full degree. In this sense, the degree becomes a 
credential increasingly representative of technical and mid- 
management level employment, a natural step up from cer- 
tificates generally identified with entry-level employment 
plateaus. The technical specialty component of the AAS 
degree should be provided as early in the program as pos- 
sible. Exit/ re-entry points at the end of the first term and/or 
first year of the program should he given particular consid- 
eration. 

11. Credit toivard the AAS degree should be awarded for knotol- 
edge and skills acquired through prior experiences. 



12. AAS degree curricula should be articulated with appropriate 
general and vocational secondary schools. 

There is a trend toward increased articulation between sec- 
ondary and postsecondary institutions. The advantages of 
such articulation are to encourage earlier goal orientation, 
provide possible advanced placement and avoid unneces- 
sary duplication. The growing use of outcomes asa basis for 
instruction and learning should make program comparisons 
mucheasierthan the previous use of course titles and catalog 
descriptions. 

13. AASdegreecurriculashouldbearticulatedwith receptive and 
appropriate four-year institutions through the cooperative 
planningand implementation of transfer agreements includ- 
ing tivo + two curricula. 

Although AAS degree programs are designed primarily to 
prepare students for employment, they can no longer be 
considered terminal. In addition to the necessity for lifelong 
learning in response to the knowledge explosion, students 
can expect to make several career changes during their 
lifetime. Further education, including work toward a bacca- 
laureate degree, should be anticipated, for A AS degree grad u- 
ates. Therefore, articulation agreements should be initiated 
by two-year institutions in those programs with the greatest 
potential for transfer. However, the occupational outcomes 
of AAS degree programs should not be subverted to the 
transfer potential. 

14. Selected AAS degree programs should be networked among 
two-year institutions at the local, state, and national levels. 

There is increasing interest in developing consistency and 
comparability amongsimilaroccupationalprogramsonstate 
and national levels. As the AAS degree becomes universally 
accepted as an employment credential, it will be feasible to 
develop selected programs with comparable outcomes across 
the nation without sacrificing local flexibility. Institutions 
developing or revising AAS degree programs should con- 
sider comparability and consistency with similar occupa- 
tional programs. Further networking is encouraged and 
should be facilitated by educational institutions, state agen- 
cies, and other regional and national organizations. 



increasingly, the concept that learning is learning, regardless 
of the source, is gaining acceptance. The ultimate determi- 
nant of what is creditable must, however, reside in college 
policy determined with substantial faculty involvement. 
Currently, credit is being awarded by many colleges for 
prior knowledge and skills acquired from many sources 
including proprietary schools, the military, labor unions, 
community-based organizations, in-service programsof 
businessand industry, work experience, independent study, 
and examinations. Care must be exercised to assure that the 
integrity of program outcomes is maintained when such 
experiences are assessed. 
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SUMMARY 

The criteria for excellence are essential for Jthe AAS degree to 
achieve its potential both as a national employment creden- 
tial and the curricular foundation for the occupational mis- 
sion of community, technical, and junior colleges. In high- 
lighted fonns, these criteria would help to assure that AAS 
degree programs are: 

1. Clear and consistent in titles, length, components 
and outcomes — publicized and documented for all 
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2. Articulated continuously with employers, four year 
colleges, secondary schools, and the noncollegiate 
sector including specialized accreditation, 
credentialing certification, and licensing agencies. 

3. Flexible in structure for our varied adult clientele, 
with multiple exit/re-entry points which optionally 
may be compounded to attain the goal of technical 
and / or mid-management level employment equated 
with the AAS degree. 

4. Open tostudents ona selective baas with full oppor- 
tunity to remedy deficiencies in meeting admission 
requirements. 

5. Supported by student services fitted to the occupa- 
tionally oriented needs of AAS degree students. 

6. Part of an expansive and universal definition and 
categorization of occupational education that con- 
veys a positive image. 



7. Part of a national network serving the comparable 
educational and training needs of the nation, states, 
and communities. 

Implicit in these criteria for excellence in the AAS degree is 
the assumption that community, technical, and junior col- 
leges have taken on preparation for employment as a major 
function of their emerging identity. That identity will be 
strengthened by developingcriteria for excellence in the AAS 
degree,, the curricular cornerstone of community college 
occupationally oriented training and education. Concurrent 
with enhanced identity may come national acceptance of the 
1,200 community, technical, and junior colleges as the pre- 
ferred delivery system for a national program of human 
resource development embracing job and career oriented 
training education, and services for the entire adult commu- 
nity— preemployed, employed, and unemployed. Such a 
goal is humanitarian. It is also central to the national self- 
interest to insure an educated and trained work force pre- 
pared for present and future manpower needs which, in turn, 
helps maintainastrongcompetitivepositionforournationin 
the world economy. The AAS degree provides the curricu- 
lum base from which such a national program can be devel- 
oped. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON SELECTED STATES WITH A SIGNIFICANT PUBLIC TECHNICAL COLLEGE PRESENCE 
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